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General View of Paris. 
[From Tronchet’s Picture of that City.] 


HE Seine runs through the middle of Paris. Half the 

town lieson the north, and halt on the south .of that 
river: the northern part is the most splendid. In some re- 
spects its two sides may be compared to the division of Lon- 
don which is made by the Thames. The key, or main sireet 
of the northern half, is the rue St. Honore, with its continua- 
tion, the ruc St. Antoine, This grand line runs from west to 
east, similar to the grand line of London, to be found in Ox- 
ford-street, Holborn, Cheapside, Cornhill, and its continuation. 
The principal street, in a direction from north to south, which 
also isa key tothe whole city, is the rue St. Martin, which 
crosses the Seine, at Pont Notre Dame, and on the southern 
side becomes the rue St. Jacques. ‘This street runs in a strait 
line through the entire metropolis. 

Parallel with this last grand line, and also at right angles 
with the rue St. Honore, is another street of equal dimensions, 
the rue St. Denis, continued over the Seine at Pont au Change, 
under the names of rue de la Harpe, and rue d’Enfer, where it 
terminates in the Observatory. 

A stranger may find his way about Paris, as easily as 
about his own house or garden, by attending to the follow- 
ing observations : 

A. Paris is divided into twelve jurisdictions, (called arron- 
dissements) and the centre of each of these twelve jurisdic- 
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tions, we have marked in our plan with large open figures, 
9;2;9, Re: = 

2. We have annexed to this work a complete list of every 
street, court, passage, edifice, quay, fountain, garden, &c. and 
against every one of the places we have affixed the number of 
the jurisdiction or arrondissement in which it is to be found, 

S. [vis therefere obyious, that if a stranger to Paris wishes 
to find his way to any place whatever, he has nothing to do 
but to inspect the list, to observe the number of the jurisdiction 
placed against it, and then to refer to the map, to find the 
tjuarter of the city ia which the jurisdiction, and conse quenily 
the place, is situated, 

4. The houses are aj] numbered methodically, The even 
numbers are on the right hand side of the street, and the odd, 
vn theleft. The numbering commences in the streets running 
trom the Seine, in au oblique direction, at the nearest point w 
the river; and in the streets running parallel with the river, at 
ihe lowest end, or that part farthest from its source. In the 
streets ruuning from the course of the Seine, the number is 
in black ; in the streets parallel with it, the number is iu red. 

The small jsland in the Seine, called the Cite, is the oldest 
spot in Paris, or rather, this formerly was the whole of Paris; 
and it is the nasrowest, gloomiest, and dirtiest part of the 
town, The parts lying around this are already somewhat 
brighter, the farther ones still more, and the farthest of all are 
the brightest, handsomest, and most inviting. The Cite may 
be cuimpared to the root of an immense tree, which, watered 
dy a stream, and planted iv a happy climate, has shot forth 
enormous branches both in height and breadih. The suburb 
St. Germain, the military academy, the hospital of invalids, 
the Palais Bourbon, the Tuileries, the Champs Elysees, anda 
thousand other works of the like nature round about, are the 
outward ends of this fanlike tree; the Palais Royal is the sum- 
mit. , 

In the quarter of the military academy and the hospital of 
the invalids,-from the rue du Vaugirard to the shore of the 
Seine, and along from thence to Chaillot, la ville I Eveque, 
faubourg Montmartre, St. Denis, St. Martin, St. Antoine, Xc. 
lie dispersed thousands of square toises, where there is neither 
street nor house, but only gardens and fields ; tracts, which, it 
they were built upon, would swell the number of houses, streets, 
and inhabitants, to at least a third more. The situations the 
nearest to the walls are the most airy; the streets are longer 
and broader, and the concourse of people less ; the inhabl 
tants are more industrious, tyniet, and contented ; the houses 
more modern, but lower. 

There are 1062 streets ; 117 culs de-sac (courts with no tho» 
roughfare) ; 23 quays; 18 buuleyards (mails); 56 barriers 

(gates) ; 
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(gates) 5 and about 29,400 houses. The inhabitants, exclusive 
of foreigners, amount to 580,000. ~ 

Tbe annual consumption of Paris is 206 millions of loaves ; 
91,000 quarters of wheat; $500 quarters of barley ; 75,000 
oxen; 15,000 neat rattle ; 10,000 calves ; 220,900 sheep ; 
550,000 hogs ; 100,000 quintals (hundred weight) of sea fish; 
1,300,000 francs’ worth of fresh-water fish ; GO00 hogsheads 
of cyder; 30,000 hogsheads of beer; 33 millions of wine ; 
and 3 millions of brandy. 

The heart of the city is the proper seat of the population, 
Admitting the Palais de la Justice to be the central point, then 
a circle runs round it of 6000 yards, or of more than three 
miles in diameter, which seems to be crowded with houses, of 
which none are under three, and the greater part above five, 
stories high. The circle peculiarly contains whatever can 
render Paris the most busy, the most noisy, but at the same 
time the most splendid and most luxurious city in the world, 
Itincludes the ancient boulevards, and almost touches the new 
ones; comprehends the Palais Royal, the ‘Tuileries, twenty or 
thirty playhouses, ten or twelve large balls, five or six markets, 
the Louvre, the quays, the faubourg St. Germain, the Seine 
with six of its bridges, four suburb squares, 10 or 12 of the 
largest churches, from 30 to 40 of the finest hotels, the most 
frequented and weal hy streets, magazines of all kinds, stored 
with every article of luxury, 

The nearer to the abovementioned centre, the narrower antl 
the dirtier are the streets, like those of de la Pelleterie, de la 
Draperie, du Moulin, in which uot aray of sunshine can pe. 
netrate the whole year round ; vot far trom these, beyond the 
Seine, the streets du Pet un-Diable, de la Tachierie, de St. Bou, 
very energetically betray to the nose their Jewish origin. 

Notwithstanding the dirty state of the streets in general, 
there are squares and streets which are pleasant and dry for 
walkers. For instance, one may walk with clean shoes in the 
Tuileries, in the courts of the Luuvre,in the Palais Royal, on 
the Pont Neuf, and the Pont Royal, on the old and new bou- 
Jevards, in the Champs Elysees, before the hospital des inva- 
lides, in the gardens of the Luxembourg, on the places Veu- 
dome, Victoires, and Dauphine, &c. even after it has rained 
some days successively, 

The view of Paris from an eminence is interesting. There 
are three main points whence the city may be seen in its length 
and breadth. The nearest to the city is the hill of Montmat- 
tre. On the top of it isa round terrace, in the centre whereof 
stands a windmill, From hence, to the right and left, as far as 
the eye can reach, you see roof on roof, gable on gable, and 
the loftiest steeples look like chimneys striking up from this 
euormons roofing. You look ‘own ,upon the whole before 
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you, quite as far as the Seine; and beyond this, it rises again 
in the form of an amphitheatre. It is bounded on all sides by 
risings and eminences of various heights, on which are wind. 
mills, country seats, and woods, but a part of it entirely bare 
and sterile. From the general use of wood instead of coal, 
the atmosphere is perfectly clear, and the view presented to 
the eye is very beautiful indeed, compared with those which 
are seeu from the summits of any of our public buildings, ob. 
scured by the dense fog of London. 

The two other points whence Paris may advantageously be 
surveyed, but at a greater distance,are Mount Calvary, and the 
pleasure house Believue. The best close view of Paris and its 
numeroas streets and buildings may be had from the tower of 
Notre Dame. The noblest view in Paris is from the Pont 
Royal. 





CARICATURES. 


HE Parisians have lately affected to imitate the English 
taste for caricatures, It is true, they do not abound in 
wit; and humour is a quality utterly unknown among them: 
their artists have both to seek : or rather, it is not their national 
disposition, or turn of mind. However, they have hit on a 
title, and hazarded the publication of a work, that might be 
made somewhat more than amusing and laughable, by shewing 
vice and folly their own images, and holding the mirror up to 
nature— Annals of Ridicule, or Parisian Scenes and Cari- 
catures.” Several numbers are already published, each con- 
taining two coloured prints. A number is published every 
fortnight. By this rapidity of publication, the work will soon 
degenerate into mere insipidity and buffoonery : exaggeration 
willtake place of what might be truth ; the public will be dis- 
gusted, and the work will expire. 

The following remarks on this subject, are from a contem- 
porary publication. We have seen some of the subjects al- 
Juded to, but not all. They are gencrally extremely deficient 
in what English artists call spirit and marking: i. e. Character: 

The fame of English caricaturists hag reached over the 
whole world. Their works have, for many years, been sought 
afier with the greatest avidity in all foreign countries, and have, 
in a great measure, influenced the opinions entertained of 
John Bull. The follies and vices of kings, as well as subjects, 
have been their prey; and the Frenchman, Itahan, or German, 
looking over a parcel of these graphic pusquinades, has beeu 
accustomed to shrug his shoulders, and exclaim that the Es- 
glish were bold fellows. The more thinking, however, saw in 
them eminent proofs of that talent, independence, and general 
ace 
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activity of mind, which are the principal constituents of na- 
tional greatness. 

What a contrast did France present to this ! What French- 
man would have dared to ridicule the follies of a Louis le 
Grand, except by whispering epigrams, or untangible jeux des 
mots. In later years, however, the example of England has, 
by little and little, introduced this art amongst them. Fora 
jong time French caricatures were poor and insipid; withia 
these few years they have greatly improved, bat are still far 
behind the productions of Gilray or Rowlandson. The great 
merit of English prints of this class, consists in broad humour, 
combined with the most severe satire : the weaknesses, vices, and 
virtues,of the person caricatured,are all brought to view at once, 
as well as the particular cause of the attack ; and they are at 
the same time so irresistibly ludicrous, that even the person ri- 
diculed must join in the laugh against himself. It is under- 
stood that King George, with much good natured magnanimity, 
delighted to see these witty productions, although bimself and 
family were their objects. French caricatures have still to at- 
tain this perfection; they are devoid of all general interest, 
and are confinedto one particular point, to obtain which seews 
the entire end of their exertions. They are poor in allusions, 
and deficient in associates; they are like the French people 
themselves, smart without thinking, and acute ouly by being su- 
perficial, ‘? 

The late political changes have afforded various opportu- 
nities to the French caricaturists, which have been seized with 
avidity, and handled with bitterness. During the short ab- 
sence of the king, however, very few made their appearznce; 
the only one, at all noticed, was the representation of the flight 
of his majesty, hobbling, and the royal family runoing from 
Paris, heavily laden with the crown jewels. But Buonapaste, 
and the allies, have furnished numerous subjects, It is curious 
to observe, that, while the stalls and shops of Paris are lined 
with caricaturesagainst the English, which seem to afford more 
amusement to themselves, than to any one else, if we may 
Judge from the Jaughing crowds of our countrymen continually 
surrounding the stails—not one has ever appeared against the 
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Prassians. The French woul: seem to know very well the na- 
ture of these gentlemen, and have therefore suffered them to 
pass unmolested. This is no small allowance in favour of 
English magnanimity and good nature. 

We shall describe a few of. these caricatures, for the amuse- 
ment of our readers. In one, Wellington and Blucher are re- 
Presented twirling a skipping-rope with great coolness: over 
this they are forcing Buonaparte to jump ‘till he is quite ex- 
hausted. The imperial skipper expestulates: the duke replies, 
“Sire, you must skip for the king ;” and Blacher driiy ob- 
serves 
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serves to him, whom he calls his Jittle comrade, that his Skip. 
ping is very dangerous. 

Aaother is intended to put the imperial guard in advan. 
tageous contrast against its leader. A monument has been ew 
graved, in honour of those who fell in the late contest, with the 
following inscription: “ They died, but did not surrender,” 
Buonaparte is bere represented in the act of inscribing ong 
pillar, “ Napoleon surrendered, but did not die.” Under 
neath is written, encircled with wreaths of laurel, “ He rap 
away from Egypt, Spain, Moscow, Leipsic, and Mont St. Jean,” 
Below these names of places, a hare is represented at full 
speed, An English centinel is seen in the distance. The 
place is evidently St. Helena. 

Buonaparte, in the next print we shall notice, is undergoing 
the operation of shaving; Wellington and Blucher are the 
barbers. ‘The little emperor seems very uneasy, and, witha 
piteous expression of face, begs that the gentlemen will tell 
him what sort of razors they are shaving bim with. The 
operators respectively answer, “ Sire, with Euglish razors, and 
Berlin soap.” 

Ney has not been allowed to escape. It is well known that 
he kissed the king’s hand as a pledge of bis fidelity to the royal 
cause: he is represented in the caricature as offering a similar 
sort of pledge to Napoleon, byt it is not the emperor's hand 
that he kisses! 

Ano indecent caricature represents Madame Bertrand’s at- 
tempt to throw herself into the sea from the cabin window of 
the Bellerophon. Her husband has just caught her by the leg, 
while Buonaparte callously louks on, regardless uf offering the 
fair one any assistance. 

Ot the allied troops, the Scotch have excited the greatest 
attention in Paris. They are subjects of inaumerable carica- 
tures, which will not allow of description. 

Buonaparte is an inexhaustible subject; in one he is seated 
oo a chair, apparently in a very languid state, his crown falling 
from his bead. Cambaceres is the doctor in attendance. 
*€ Dear cousia,” says the dying emperor, “ how do you find 
my state.” * Sire,” replies Cambaceres, * it cannot last, yout 
constitution is too bad.” The Acte Additionel-aux Constita- 
tions de Empire at their feet, fully explains tbe point of the 
caricature. Another represents him as a mastill chained to bis 
kennel in the isiend of St. Helena, wiih an English officer 
guarding him, and grasping awhip. ‘This is called Czesar dans 
son Palais. 

His entrance to a British ship has given birth to a carica- 
ture, which we have no doubt the artist thought highly cha- 
racteristic of British suilors. Theemperor, weeping grievously, 
demands only one favour of the captaiv, uamely, that be wil 
spare 
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® spare his life.” One officer exclaims, “ God dam, qu'il 
gst petit!” and another exclaims, “‘ One may easily see that 
heisno Frenchman.” As a contrast to this scene of degrada- 
tion, our eyes are directed to hiis pockets, whence issue his im- 
perial acts and manifestoes, “ The dynasty of Napoleon has 
reigned, and will reign in Spain ;” “ The house of Austria has 
ceased to reign ;” and, “ | am the God of War,” are the sen 
fences presented to view. 

“ Buonaparte writing his will on board an English ship,” 
deserves notice. He does not leave his soul to any one, not 
being certain that he has one, but he leaves his patrimony, 
such as it was in 1719, to his family; he leaves his sugar of 
beetroot to the consumptive ; his federes to the good city of 
Paris, his word of honour to Ney, and bis proclamations to 
Carnot ; the example of his flights, to generals in danger, his 
costume, worn at the Champ de Mai, to those who let out 
dresses for the carnival; his orthographical faults to the Lae 
stitut, and his skeleton to the schoo! of medicine ! 





Mr. Twiss's Letter, explaining his Plan for the Forma- 
tion of Saving Banks. 





TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir, 


BOUT seven years ago, I published a small tract on the 

subject of population, in which, as an improvement upon 
the ordinary systein of Benetit Societies, | suggested the esta- 
blishment of Saving Associations among the poor, to be mar 
naged on their behalf by the higher classes. L have had the 
satisfaction to fiod, that persons of local influence have since 
become the fuunders, in their respective districts, of establish 
ments on these principles, whiel have been, without exception, 
successfuland beneficial, although some of them, from imper- 
fections in their constitution, occasioned by the hurry of zeal, 
have not been so extensively useful as they might have been 
rendered, 
The formation of such a bank, in any district, is easy and 
sitiple. Any deposits, from a shilling upwards, are received, 
every Saturday night, (the usual time for the payment of 
Wages), or, in Jarge districts oftener. The money, when it 
amounts to a round sum (a hundred pounds for example), is 
lavested in the public funds by the managers and trustees, who 
should be gentlemen acting gratuitously ; the interest, after a 
deduction for property-lax, expeuces of mansgeinent, and 
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sundries, is paid to the poor, according to their proportions: 
and the principal, when demanded with due ugtice, is sold out 
of the funds, andthe produce returned to the depositor ; or, 
which is still better, in order to guard the depositor from all 
temptation of seeking a profit by withdrawing his deposits 
when the funds are high, and to save him from all Joss on with. 
drawing them when the funds are low, the society should re. 
pay to the depositor the very same sum he has put in. By 
making an auxiliary fund of the surplus on advantageous 
sales (assisted by donations, and other miscellaneous sums), ag 
mentioved in the sixth clause of the annexed plan, this may 
be done not only with simplicity and ease, but almost with 
mathematical certainty ; it being clear, on the principle on 
which all risks are calculated, that the surplus on the advanta 
geous sales, in the aggregate of any large number of trans 
actions, will be equal to the deficiency on the disadvantageous 
ones, 

The poor, it is common to say, have the hopeless vice of 
wasting their hard earniags in idleness and drink. Burit 
seems to me, that their improvidence is owing not so much to 
evil inclinations, as to the want of a secure depository, for 
savings too slender to be invested in the public funds in sepa- 
rate deposits, and yet too important to be always trusted, even 
at large interest, with the risk of bankruptcy or dishonesty, as 
a loan to a neighbour in trade. The poor have proved, when- 
ever the opportunity has been given to them, even in Benefit 
Societies, that they are willing to save; and they find that they 
are able tosave to much greater advantage in the banks now 
proposed, where they have the sanction of respected nauies 
and solid securities, and where they may, on a short notice, 
get back their principal as they want it*, than in Benefit So- 
cieties, where repayment usually depends on illness, death, or 
some other remote contingency—where a great part of the 
tund is expended in liquor at the meetings,—and where the 
entire property is so often swallowed up by the dishonesty of 


9 the 


* Thesuccess of the Bath and Edinburgh Associations is a strong 
evidence of the position in the text: and Mr. Rose, who, with bis 
usual judgement and philanthropy, has established another institution 
of this kind at Southampton, presents us, in his * Observations on 
Banks for Savings,” with the following remarkable note; * The pros 
pect is very encouraging ; I have already more than a hundred names 
immediately round my zesidence, in this thinly inhabited part of the 
country (Lyndhurst, Hampshire), where work is scarce, nine-tenths of 
whom are day-labourers. I learn also from respectable authority, that, 
in the town of Hertlord and two small adjoining villages, where banks 
for the benefit of the poor have been established some years, that there 
was deposited in the last year asum amounting to 6571. in sums Mon 
6d. to 2.. weckly from persons in the lower class.” 
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the treasurer, or by exhaustion from the payment of larger 
wms thaa aay just calculation would have authorised. . The 
estensive distress toa, which the failure of any country banker 
4 present occasions among the poor people, who bold his 
wall notes, would be prevented by the establishment of 
Saving Banks, where the poor man might keep his money 
gihout the danger of private hoarding ; and thus would the 


- heaviest of the objections against the eireulation of country 


ytes be jnvalidated, if not totally destroyed. 

For the following calculation, [am indebted to my excellent 
fiend. Mr. William Davis of Bath : “ The average wages of 
journeymen, aitisans, and manufacturers in London, may be 
taken at 30s. per week ; in other cities and towns, at 26s ; and 
of labourers in the field, including the addition for harvest- 
work, at 14s. mM. 

“ Boys of ten years of age, can almost maintain themselves ; 
aad girls, from twelve to fourteen, healthy and weil brought 
up, may do the same. 

.“ Apprentices in jJarge towns have wages allawed them, du- 
ting the Jaiter part_of their apprenticeship, progressively in- 
creasing. These should begin to lay op a part of their get- 
tings as early as possible ; for early habits are the most lasting. 

* Ag unmarried-artisan, who earns 30s. per week, ought to 
save 10s. weekly, which, continued for seveu years, would 
amount to 182. and if pldced ina Provident Institution, (the 
interest at three per cent. being suffered toaccumulate) even 
afier asmall allowance is made for the chance of sickness, the 
sum would be 2001. at the end of that term. 

* By the same rule, a man earning 26s. per week, and lay. 
ing by 8s, of it, onght in seven years co be worth 160). 

“ A man whose weekly wages are 20s. saving 5s. of it, might, 
according to this rule, be possessed of 100]. at the end of se- 
ven years. 

* Nor would it be unreasonable to expect that an indus- 
tious man, working ona farm, may save before marriage— 
supposing it not to be before the age of twenty-five—the sum 
of 801. since, though his wages are lower,his expences are also 
smaller than those of workmen in larger places. 

“ Itis also natural to expect, that a prudent industrious 
wap, in contemplation of marriage, should make choice'of a 
partner of the views and habits with himself. We may cal- 
qulate such a prudent woman to have saved Ol. or 30). 

“ Now, we will suppose a married couple to begin the world 
vith a capital between them of 1201; of this sum, 20). may be 
set apart for furnishing their cottage, (if in the country), or a 
toom {if in town), and 100). will remain to be left at interest. 
They may live comfortably for several years without breaking 
i) Upon their capital, even should they have two or three chil- 
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dren ; the interest will pay their rent, or perhaps something 
more. But should they have a large family, the increuse of 
young children will.prevent the mother from contributing much 
towards the outgoings, and the children themselves can, for 
some years, earn nothing; under this pressure, it must be ex. 
pected that something will be withdrawn from the capital; 
but it was laid by for this very purpose, and we can afford to 
allow it. Let 5s. per week be taken for four winter months; 
this will render the industrious family comfortable, and sup. 
posing this draft to have been continued during ten years, the 
capital has only Jost 40). 

“ From thistime the children will contribute something to. 
wards the support of the family, which now ceases to bea 
growing burthen, and there remains a stock to set the children 
forward in life, for sickness, or for the wants and infirmities of 
age.” 

This simple statement of Mr. Davis's will be as intelligible 
as it is satisfactory; and may be made to produce the most 
extensive benefit, by being published’ in handbills, and in post- 
ing bills among the poor. 

The higher classes, likewise, have an interest in these ob- 
jects : not only on the general principle, that the interest of 
our fellow creatures at large is our own interest, and the cause 
af the poor, the cause of the rich, but, in a more direct man- 
ner, because societies on this safe and simple principle, as they 
teach the poor man to depend on himself, will powerfully 
check the enormous and perhaps the progressive increase of 
the poor’s rates ; and, by the intervention of a higher order of 
managers, will effectually prevent those illegal combinatiohs 
among ‘workmen, for which the alehouse meetings of the 
Friendly Societies afford at present the opportunity and the 
cover. 

The public attention seems now awakened to this great and 
universally interesting subject; and I cannot help believing 
that were aconvenient plan at hand, ready drawn out in a prace 
tical form, the magistrates and other gentlemen of the coun- 
ties, and the Jeading inhabitants of towns (where such institu 
tions are most especially useful), would gladly avail themselves 
of the suggestion, for the benefit of their own poor, either in 
the shape presented to them, or with such modifications as 
their better judgements may deem most applicabic to the cit- 
cumstances of each neighbourhood. The plan which Laanex, 
particularly the 6th clause of it, is the result of long and pa- 
tient consideration: I have adopted into it particular provie 
sions, from other systems already executed with effect, partie 
cularly from those of Southampton aod Bath: and | trast 
the notice of it, in your Entertaiuer, will draw the attention o 
those among your readers, who kuow the value of the — 
that 
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that the best way of helping the poor, is to teach them to kelp 
themselocs. The officers of the parishes and townships, from 
their constant intercourse with the poor, have peculiarly: the 


means, as well as the motive, for the encouragement of these 


savings: and all families may: promote the object in sn imme- 
diate manner, by the explanation and recommendation of it to 
their own servants and dependants. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
HORACE TWISS. 
4, Inner Temple Lane, London, February, 1816. 





—_—_— 
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Contemplations on the Approach of Spring. 


“ Come gentle spring ! etherial mildness come ! 

And from the bosom of yon dropping cloud, 

While music wakes around, veil’d in a show’r 

Of shadowing roses, on our plains descend.” 
THOMSON. 


\ HEN the hoary breath of the bramal equinox has va- 
‘YY nished from the face of nature, the contemplation of 
rural scenery becomes particularly delightful. The feathered 
inhabitants of the grove are again awakened to bestow’an ad- 
ditional charm on the enchanting days of spring, as if sensible 
of the duties they owe those elevated minds who visit their 
ligneous retreats, and who constantly find a secret pleasure in 
the enjoyment of the wonders of nature, and the blessings 
she lavishes upon us; for certain it is there are some who pro- 
ceed on the journey of life without experiencing any real en- 
}oyment—pursuing a continual round of dissipation in a search 
after ideal pleasures, unconscious that if true happiness exists 
upon earth, it can only be found in those simple enjoyments 
which are equally within the reach of all.* 
2Fe2 What 


* An anonymous writer, of no mean abilities, thus speaks in favour 
of the above observation: “ The peasant,” he says, “ in his humble 
tuttage, is as well situated as the prince in his lofty palace, to enjoy 
the subline spectacle of the rising and setting of the sun. ‘The shep- 
terd from the mountainous heights, where he tends his flock, beholds 
* scene more brilliant on the approach of day, than the splendid tints 
the richest canopy; and the setting sun reflected from the magnifi- 
cent windows of a royal residence, displays not greater beauty than 
When gilding the modest lattice of the lowly hind.” 








= 
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What an extensive field then for contemplative instructisn 
does the present, season Jay before us! The shady grove, iy 
which we have delighted to stray, is beginning to be again 
clothed with its ianumerable shades of refreshing green! The 
verdant lawn on which we tread is awakened Jike the weary tras 
veller, refreshed after the repose of winter; and the lingering 
snow, which has hidden it from our view, has been contridun 
ing to the source of its bleom, when the period should arrive 
for its re-animation. The bursting blossoms, and newly-opened 
flowers, are strewed on every side, in the greatest profusion, 
awakened into life by the warm gleams of the sun, and te. 
freshened and nouiished by the gently falling showers. The 
rich fragrance of the pleasure garden; whieh Flora gradually 
arrays in her pleasing garb, increases with every revolving day, 
and not an opening flower is presented, bat contains in itself 
an infinite world of study, be its exterior ever so unshapely, 
or its smel! disagreeable to the sense. The numerous tribes of 
insects which are now spiinging into life, and floating in the 
breeze—the varied tints of colour they each display, and the 
purposés for which they are created, carinot fail to claim oor 
admiratiou—for though minute and contemptible, they possess 
a proportionate part of the great and indissoluble chain of na- 
ture, which perpetually present us with studies infinite and inex- 
haustible; “ and were we to live,” says the writer L before 
quoted, “ for ages on this earth, new subjects of admiration 
would rise in suecession to impress our minds with wonder and 
gratitude toward the all-powerful Creator of the Universe,’ 
and lead us to exclaim with the divine poet— 


“ These are thy glorious works, Parent of Good, 

Almighty! Thine this universal frome, 

Thus wondrous fair: Thyself how wond’rous then, 

Unspeakable! who sitt’st above these heavens ; 

To us invisible, or dimly seen 

In these thy lowest works; yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine.” 
[Mittron, Book V. Paradise Lost.) 


{ cannot take leave of this delightful subject without sin- 
cerely pitying the mind who stands unmoved in the midst of 
a thousand natural charms. True it is that “ the verdant lawn, 
the shady grove, the variegated landscape, the boundless ocean, 
and the starry firmament, are contemplated with pleasure by 
every beholder—but the emotions of various spectators, though 
similar in kind, differ widely in degree” :¢ leaving, however, 
those subjects of indifference to the pursuits best adapted to 
their inchiatitions, | conclude with the excellent advice of Dr, 

Watts, 
t Dr. Percival. 
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Waits,“ Let the circumstances or situations of life be what 
they will, a man should never neglect the improvement that js 
to be derived from observation, 
Jl am, 
Gentlemen, 
Your obliged friend, 


Yeovil, March, 1816. 


s 





i 


—_—- 


Mr. Chaplin's Remarks on the Practice of encouraging 
Poachers. 


Hope it is not necessary to say to any ane who now hears 

me, that to participate in apy way in the profits of the trans 
gressor, is to participate in bis guilt. If there be the most 
distant concurience, or even counivance, on the part of any 
other individual, that individual is hiutself a wansgressor: and 
if the laws of his country do not find him, he, may be assured 
the laws of God ceriaiuly will,. “ But 1 hope better things of 
you, although | thus speak.” While it is my duty to state traih 
and fact, with the utmost fidelity, and plainness, I hope. the 
application cannot be made to any within these walls. If ig 
can, | leave it to God, and to conscience. 

Bit it is imewmMbent on me to advert to another mede by 
which deeds of transgression are encouraged. IL mean the 
practice of countenancing poachers, (for L wish on this subject 
to speak very plainly) by purchasing the produce of their noe. 
turnal depredations. Until the recent events had occurred, £ 
was not aware that this practice existed in any respectable quar- 
ter, atleast to any yreat extent. But L am surprised and grieved 
to find it does exist to an alarming degree, aud probably in all 
parts of the kingdom. {uo proportion to its prevalence in auy 
Vicinity, it is natural to expect the public will be pestered with 
thieves and robbers, I should be altogether unfit to stand ia 
this place, if [ did not, on the present occasion, follow the strong 
impulse of my mind, and enter a public protest against such an 
infraction of order and of Jaw. Perbaps mistaken notions may 
prevail on thissubject; and honest minds may be deceived by 
fallacious arguments. Many who have been concerned in such 
deeds, it may be hoped, would have acted otherwise, if they 

ad duly considered their gross impropriety, I shall therefore 
slate some of the reasons, which ought to induce every one 
conscientiously to avoid the practice. 

_It isa violation of the Jaws of the country, No man has a 
right to take the Jaws into his own hand, and dispense with 
them whenever they may not agree with bis individual opinion. 


“ss It 
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“ It is notdoing to others as you would have then doi 
ov.” 

It is the fruitful parent of the worst of crimes and miseriey, 
I: leads to pilfering, and pilfering leads to house-breaking 
house-breaking to murder, and murder to the gallows. I ap- 
prehend there is no doubt of the truth and reality of this state. 
ment, with regard to the unheppy individuals. whose end hath 
given occasion for this discourse. And not in reference to them 
only, but many besides. There is reason to fear that this sip. 
gle practice contributes much, by its tendency-and conse. 
quences, to swell the calendar of every assize, to people our 
gaols, to bind fetters on our countrymen, and lift up against 
them the executioner’s arm. 

Let us be anxious for the promotion of knowledge and 
true religion among all classes of the community. — The 
non-observance of the holy day, and contempt of public wor. 
ship, are the most ordinary forerunners of crime, and flagrant 
evil. 

These wretched malefactors seemed at last to be aware of it 
themselves, as they had both lived in the omission of their 
duty for years. One of them left it as his dying charge to his 
wife, that she should not do as he had done, and above all, that 
his children should be carefully brought up in the practice of 
keeping the holy day. 





Extraordinary Escape. 


{From Delandine’s Account of the State of Prisons at Lyons, written 
during the Troubles ot the French Revolution.] 


A Tradesman at Lyons, of the name of Grivet, a man of 
mild and simple manners, was brought in one evening, 
sentenced among a number of others to perish the next morn 
ing. Those who were slready in the cave pressed round the 
new comer to sympathise with him, to console him, and to for- 
tify him for the stroke he was about to encounter : but Grivet 
had no need of consolation; he was as calm and composed as 
if he had been in his own house. “ Come and sup with us,” 
said they, “ this is the last ino in the journey of life; to- 
morrow we shall arrive at our long home.” Grivet accepted 
the invitation, and supped heartily. Desirous to sleep as well, 
he retired to the remotest corner of the cave, and, burying him- 
self in his straw, seemed not to bestow a thought on: his ap- 
proaching fate. The morning arrived : the other prisoners were 
tied together, and led away, without Grivet’s perceiving any 
thing, or being perceived. Fast asleep, enveloped in his stiaw, 
he neither saw nor was seen. The door of the cave was = 
an 
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and when he awoke a while after, he was in the utmost astonish- 
ment to find himself in perfect solitude. The day passed, and 


no new prisoners were brought into the cave. The next was 


the decade, when the judges did not sit; nor did they, for 
gome other reason, sit the following day. 

Grivet remained all this time in his solitude, subsisting on 
gme scattered provisions which he found about the cave, and 
seeping every night with the same tranquillity as the first. On 
the evening of the fourth day the turnkey brought in a new 
prisoner, ond became as one thunderstruck on seeing a man, 
gr, as he almost believed, a spirit in the cave. He called the 
gntinels, who instantly appeared. ‘ Who art thou?” said he 
to Grivet, and how camest thou here?” Grivet answered, that 
he had been there four days: “ Doubtless,” he added, “ when 
my companions in misfortune were led away to death, I slept, 
and heard nothing, and no one thought to awaken me. {t was 
wy misfortune, since all would now have been past, whereas L 
have lived with the prospect of death always before me; but 
the misfortune will now undoubtedly be repaired since I see 
you.” The turnkey hastened to the tribunal to excuse himself 
for what had happened. Grivet was summoned before it ; he 
was interrogated anew. It was a moment of levity with the 
judges, and he was set at liberty! 





BUONAPARTE COMPARED TO HEROD. 


a small religious publication, called “ The Parent’s Christ- 
mas Box, and New Year’s Gift,” recently published, we 
om with the following parallel between Buonaparte and 
erod :-— 
Afier paying some attention to the surprising events of late 
years, it has afforded no small gratification to me in selecting a 


few materials for the purpose of bringing together the above 


two remarkable characters. 

We read that Herod practised great barbarity—a slave to his 
passions—above the consideration of what was right—favoured 
by fortune as much as any man ever was—from a private man 
he became a king—~and, though encompassed by ten thousand 
dangers, he got clear of them all, and continued bis life toa 
very old age. 

Buonaparte was of obscure and low parentage, and not a 
Frenchman. Herod was not a Hebrew of the Hebrews; he was 
#0 Idamean, always accounted of a low birth from the ten tribes 
of the Samaritans who built the temple of Gerizzim in con- 
Yadistinction to the temple of Jerasalem; this temple (of Geriz- 
4m) had been long demolished, so what was Herod’s religious 
uth remained as unfounded as Buonaparte’s has been. 


9 Early 
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Early in’ Herod’s life it was foretold by one Sameas, that 
“ this very, man (Herod) will one day punish both you and 
your king himself.”. Now when Buonaparie was training, at 
the schoo! of artillery at Paris gjust at the door of that plage 
which he afterwards filled) the first. balloon was set off; he 
wanted to ascend in it; the. proprietor refused ; Buonaparte 
then drew his dirk, and cut the balloan; out flew the gas, a 
the blood of Frenchmen has since flowed: Louis XVI, inquired, 
and was told the cause: “ That youth,” saidhe, * will make 
a daring officer.” Little did the movarch think that that 
vouth was to occupy histhrone-sueh was his destiny. 

Herod was accused before the Sanhedrim, before Antony, 
before Cesar, yet he always returned with increased power;— 
so has Buonaparte, either before’ the national assembly, or 
after his various battles, come off with flying colours. 

Buonaparte went to Rome to the sovereign pontiff, whom 
he afterwards deposed. Just so did Herod to the Roman senaje, 
to be confirmed king of the Jews, and afterwards deposed the 
high-priest, and appointed one of his own; after whom, howe 
ever, the high-priest agaiu returned, 

Herod married Mariamne, whom at last he brought to death, 
afier shehad suffered confinement, and was opposed by Herod's 
mother—so Buonaparte sent away Josephine (and she went 
away for ever), and Josephine had always been upbraided by 
Buonaparte’s mother ;—meanwhile, victory was always in favour 
of Herod, and he shewed his great power and riches to 
alithe kings with whom he was at war or peace, first to An- 
tony, and afterwards to Cesar—ia like manner has Buouapaite 
acted, 

Herod collected together all the Roman and Grecjan laxue 
ries and trophies of his victories, and every thing that was rare; 
—thus did Buonaparte. Herod appointed solemn games every 
fifth year, contrary to the rites of the Jews. Have we at any 
time. read that Buonaparte regarded old religious ceremonies! 
—Herod married another wife, so did Buonaparte; and after 
wards a dreadful calamity came upon the country, from want 
of food, and misery upon misery, and this too,. observe pare 
ticularly, was in the 43th and 14th-years of Herod, Now what 
will the historian reeord of the. flight from Moscow and 
iis attendant miseries, in the 13th and 14th years of the 19h 
century f 








Curtous Sion Board. 


‘aan following isa copy of a sign board at Woodbridge, | 
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1, BEN HAWES, 


Grind razors, knives, scissors, and mend old umbrellas, 
To screen off the rain from your poles; 
Yet more underneath, for [ bleed and draw teeth, 
And neatly repair parasols. 
N. B. Sells straps for ycur razors, but who would suppose 
Cures warts on the fingers, and corns on the toes. 





—_-— ——_—— 


Dreadful Accident occasioned by the Explosion of a 
Boiler at Mr. Constant’s Sugar-House in Well-Street 
on the 15th of November. 


{From Mr. Tilloch’s Philosophical Magazine.] 


T has lately been ascertained that when the boiling of sugar, 

in the process of refining, is carried on without any fire be- 
ing allowed to come directly in contact with the pan, a waste 
of sugar is prevented, and a better article obtained. On the 
process of refining we do not mean tooffer any remarks, but 
merely to speak of the accident which has occurred, in conse- 
quence of steam being employed, in an injudicious manner, to 
boil the sugar pans in placeof fire, as hitherto. The arrange- 
ment was simply this:—A large close boiler was constracted 
for the purpose of generating steam, to be conveyed through 
tubes, under the sugar pans, to bring them to the required tem- 
perature for boiling the syrup. ‘These pans, made of copper, 
Were each put into an exterior pan made of cast iron, and 
closely joined at their brim to prevent the escape of steam. 
Only one pan we believe had been got ready to be worked in 
his manner; and on the 15th of November a trial was made 
ofthe boiler. 

The fire was lighted between three and four o’clock in the 
Morning. At nine o’clock Mr. Hague, the engineer, came to 
the premises, and it was proposed to prove the boiler by ap- 
plying a large fire. Mys.Constant, the proprietor, objected to 
the large fire; but, though the obstinacy of some of the engi- 
ieer's men, as is believed, the fire was urged unnecessarily, and 
even the safety-valve, provided for the escape of steam when 
the internal pressure shonld reach a certain point, was over- 
waded, to prevent the steam from escaping. The consequence 
Which wight have been anticipated followed. About half past 
len oclock the boiler'exploded, and with such a force as to 
bring down the whole building, burying a number of people 
In the ruins.. The house was about 70 feet high, and of pro- 
porttonate depth and width. The effect of such an explosion 
May be more easily conceived than described. Most miracu- 

Vou. 56. 2G lously, 
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lously, several of the people who-wese buryed in the ruins es. 
caped without personal injury, ihe lower part of one of the 
walls keeping up one end of the joists of a part of the lower 
floor, which was thus thrown over them asa shade. In the 
course of the day ten cther people were dug out of the ruins; 
seven of them Jess or more burnt, lacerated, or bruised, who 
were sent tothe hospital, and three of them dead. Among 
the latter was Mr. Spear jun. aged 15, son of Mr. H. A. Spear, 
of Broad-street, who was there at the time on business, his 
father having sent in a great quantily of sugar to be manufac. 
tured. 

The effects of this accident did not however end here, 
After the ruins were partly removed, air getting to the wood 
which had come in ccntact with the scattered fire of the fur 
nace, the whole, at night, burst outin a violent flame, which 
communicated to two contiguous sugar-houses, also belonging 
to Mr. Constant, which were eutirely consumed, 

Great blame attaches somewhere ; and the accidentis the less 
excuseable, as this is not the first, arising from igoorence or 
iMattention, in the application of steam of high temperature 
to different purposes. Only afew mon hs ago a_ loco-motive 
engine was exploded in the country, and several people lost 
their lives, from the folly of aman (calling himself an engineer, 
a name now given to every person employed to throw coals 
under a boiler,) locking dowu the safety-valve, that his me 
chine might go off in style! And latierly, a salt-pan heated by 
steam was blown up by a similar imprudence. Such madness 
eannet be sufficiently reprobated. Nothing is more managea 
ble than steam, in the hands of men of common prudence; but 
nothing more dangerous when fools and pretenders are suffered 
to play with it. The very idea of proving the boiler with sieam, 
savoured of insanity; for, if too weak, it could do uothing 
but explode. What would be said of the man who should 
seek to ascertain the lowest heat at which gunpowder would 
explode, by thrusting in succession, into a barrel of that article, 
bars of iron heated to different degrees of temperature? 





HONEY MOON. 


tC was the custom of the higher order of Teutones, an a2- 
cient people who inhabited the northern parts of Germany, 
to drink mead, or metheglin, a beverage made with honey, fot 
thirty days after. every wedding. From this custom comes the 
expression “ to spend the houeymoon,.” Attila, king of Hun- 
gary, drank so freely of this liquor on his wedding day, that he 
was found suffycated at night, and with him expired the empire 


of the Huns. 
6 POETRY. 
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P.O. BE so Be Fe 


Extracts from Lord Byron's Siege of Corinth. 
ALP, THE RENEGADO. 


UT near and nearest to the wall 
Of those who wish and work its fall, 

With deeper skill in war's black art 
Than Othman’s sons, and high of heart 
As any chief that ever stood 
Triumphant in the fields of blood; 
From pust to post, and deed to deed, 
Fast spurring On his reeking steed, 
Where sallying ranks the trench assail, 
And make the foremost Moslem quail ; 
Or whete the battery, guarded well, 
Remains as yet impregnable, 
Alighting cheerly to inspire 
The soldier slackening in his fire ; 
The first and freshest of the host 
Which Stambout’s snitan there can boast, 
To guide the follower o’er the field, 
To point the tube, the Jance to wicld, 
Or whirl around the bickering blade— 
Was Alp, the Adrian renegade! 


But not for vengeance long delay’d, 
Alone did Alp, the renegade, 
The Moslem warriors sternly teach 
His skill to pierce the promis’d breach : 
Within these walls a maid was pent 
His hope would wia, without cunseat 
Of that inexorable sire, 
Whose heart refus’d him in its ire, 
When Alp, beneath his Christian name, 
ker vitgin hand aspir’d to claim. 
In happier mood, and earlier time, 
While wnimpeach’d for trait’rous crime, 
Gayest in gondola or hall, 
He glitter’d thro’ the carnival ; 
And tun’d the softest serenade 
That e’er on Adria’s waters nasa 
At midnight to Italian maid. 





MIDNIGHT.—THE TURKTSH CAMP. 


*TIS midnight: on the mouyntain’s brown 
The cold, round moon shines deeply down ; 
Blue roll the waters, blue the sky 
Spreads like an ocean hung on high, 
Bespangl'd with those isles of light, 

So wildly, spiritually bright ; 
Whoever paz’d upon them shining, 
And turn’d to earth without repiningy 


Nor 
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Nor wish’d for-wings to flee away, 

And mix with their eternal ray ? 

The waves on either shore lay there, 
Calm, clear, and azure as the air; 

Ané scarce their foam the pebbles shook, 
But murmur’d meekly as the brook. 
The winds were pillow’d on the waves; 
The banners droop’d along their staves, 
And, as they fell around them furling, 
Above them shone the crescent curling ; 
And that deep silence was unbroke, 
Save where the watch his signal spoke, 
Save where the steed neigh’d oft and shrill, 
And echo answer’d from the hill, 

And the wide hum of that wild host, 
Ruffled like leaves from coast to cuast, 
As rose the Muézzin’s voice in air, 

In midnight call to wonted prayer; 

It rose, that chaunted mournful strain, 
Like some lone spirit’s o’er the plain ; 
*Twas musical, but sadly sweet, 

Such as when winds and harp-strings meet, 
And take a long, unmeasur’d tone, 

To mortal minstrelsy unknown. 

It seem’d to to those within rhe wall 

A cry prophetic of their fall: 

It struck e’en the besieger’s ear 

With something ominous and drear, 

An undefin'd and sudden thrill, 

Which makes the heart a moment still, 
Then beat with quiccer pulse, asham’d 
Of that strange sense its silence fram’d, 
Such as a sudden passing bell 

Wakes, tho’ but for a stranger’s knell. 








THE SOLDIER’S GRAVE. 





Myosatis Arventis,” or“ Forget me not,” a beautiful wild Floz- 
ret which blooms on the Field of Waterloo. 


Ww E sleep the brave, on honour’s sainted bed, 
Lhou, lovely flower, art wildly seen to wave 
‘Thy fragrant incense o’er the valiant dead, 
A blooming tribute tu the soldier's grave. 


The dews of morn, condens’d in glistening gems, 
With chrystat stream thy binding foliage lave, , 

While sighing breezes scatter from thy stems, 
The tears of nature o’er the soldier’s grave. 


In union with a weeping nation’s tears, 
Thus nature mourns the relics of the brave, 
And in thy buds a grateful tablet rears, 
Inserib’d by fancy, on the soidier’s grave. 





** Forget me not,” in silent tones they say, 
While spring revives thy blossom o’er the brave, 

An emblem of that great triumphant day 

When angels shall inclose the soldier’s grave. 





